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far from good ; and the figures and animals, moreover, are executed 
with reprehensible negligence. 

M. Albert Lugardon, a young Genevese artist, in his "Carman 
of Verrier," has made his debut as a painter of animals, in which 
class he is fairly entitled to a place in the first rank, by the vigour 
and truthfulness of his delineations. The subject is a simple one : 
one of the hardy and adventurous carmen of Verrier, near Geneva, 
is leading down a very steep path two oxen attached to a loaded 
stone-car, used to convey stone from the quarry. The chained 
wheel, the attitudes of the oxen and of the man, who looks 
anxiously down the steep path before liim, show the difficulties and 
dangers of the descent. In the background, a man is seen at work 
with a pick-axe, and masses of rock rise on both sides. The same 
artist exhibits several other pictures of animals, all displaying the 
same truthfulness and vigour.' 

The exhibition is particularly rich in landscapes, and few of 
them are without merit; but we are compelled to confine our 
notice to the best, and we must pass on to the painters of history 
smd genre. We ought not, however, to pass over "A Torrent in 
the Upper Alps," by. M. Castan, an agreeable picture, painted: 
-. with great care. • ".■■■. : :' v : : . : ,.'' .': --V' 

The historical pictures are comparatively few. in ^utiiVe^v and- . 
none of them display a high order of talent. M. tjlman "exhibits a : 
scene from * ' The Martyrs [I: of Chateaubriand—- ' CVelleda "and 
Eudora," a picture harmonious in design and colouring,"" "but with' 
many defects. In the figure of Velleda there is a want of taste in 
the proportions, and the, posture of Eudora has too much' non- 
chalance; neither does:', the countenance sumciently.j^flfcc^'ijiite. 
feelings that should be inspired by. affection for. Velleda; ^ -V ;.* % ,v? ; ,', 

In passing through the saloon, the attention, of the. spectator. Cannot 
fail to be arrested by a charming little composition of M-, Grieve; it is .- 
called " A Bacchante j" but^ the. artist has used mythological forms . 
to convey a moral. ^ His conceptions are; always happy, and in the, : 
present instance he . is particularly, '§o. The' picture represents a 
beautiful female riding^n^a ^goat, which is ledj^r; a faun bearing a 
torch, while Cupid flies tfrom her, 'covering, his;' face:, with his hands. 
The meaning which is intended to bethu^allegorically conveyed is, 
that when the fair, sex suffer themselveata be' earned away by bad 
passions, theyrepeTlove, and the better feelings of our nature lose 
their empire over their hearts.' •-, The idea is well carried out, and, 
both in composition and execution, the. picture merits the admira- - 
tion it elicits. Another production of 'this-, artist, /'Ruth the 
Moabite," though ^not^withqut merit, is . scarcely equal to the little 
circular com position ~we have described. 

M. Favas exhibits a portrait of General Dufour, which is a 
striking likeness of that officer, but not remarkable as a work of • 
art. Its defects in this respect, however, are amply compensated 
in the portrait of an old man, by the" same artist — a vigorous arid, 
striking picture, deserving the highest encomiums. Before passing 
from portrait to genre painting, justice and gallantry alike requite 
us to notice a beautiful portrait of a lady, executed in pastel^ by 
Madame Archinard; and another by Mademoiselle Durand, a very 
tasteful and praiseworthy production* 



M. Hubert is known here as the painter of several pictures, 
which may be described as holding an intermediate place between' 
history and genre. He has in the exhibition "The Family of a 
Condottiero," one of those hardy soldiers of fortune who figure so 
conspicuously in the history of Italy during the middle ages; the 
composition of the picture is good, but in the article of colour it is" 
very deficient. - In the same category with M. Hubert we may 
place M. Gaudon, who exhibits a charming military scene ; and 
M. Zuber Buhler, who has sent a picture called "First Education/ 
which marks him as an artist of considerable promise" 

"The Separation," by M. Kunkler, is a sweet and pleasing 
picture, representing a butcher offering to purchase of a peasant 
tlio pet sheep of his little daughter, who implores her father not to 
deprive her of her favourite. The innocent face of the child, full 
of solicitude and apprehension, is exquisite; and all that the 
picture requires to render it perfect is a little more vividness in the 
lights. 

Among other pictures of this class, we must not forget " The 
Love of Study," one of several beautiful compositions by M. 
. Paget j, i'.The Indigent Family," by M. Grosclaude, a picture full of 
sentiment and interest; and "The Prisoner's Wife," a beautiful 
conception of M, Van Muyden, painted with extreme care. Nor 
must "ty e pass ever iii silence the beautiful specimens of painting in 
^enamel) ^hicii the watch and jewellery trade of Geneva has fostered 
and encouraged, and for which that city has become as famous as 
Lyons is for its fruit and flower painters. M. Baud exhibits a 
iopy of "The Syrens" of M. Meun, of the highest finish; and his 
miniature portraits are remarkable for the truth and vigour dis- 
played in their microscopic proportions. The beautiful landscape 
designs of MM. Delapleine, Fontanesi, and Prevost, attract attention 
by their fidelity to nature and delicacy of finish. The fine groups 
of fruit and flowers^ done in water-colours by M. Lays, a-Lyonnese 
artist, are also deserving of notice, 

Sculpture forms a comparatively small portion of the exhibition, 
and there are only a few contributions which call for special notice. 
M. Dorci^re /exhibits three groups in marble :" Hagar and 
Ishmaelj" "Maternity," and "Confidence," in.^gll of which the 
sentiment is good) and evinces considerable knowledge of human 
nature, and ability jii representing; the softer feelings of the heart. 
" A Bacchante," .by M» Fittlhg,' is conceived with taste; but 
designs of this kind, dp "not appeal to the freart, like the productions 
of M. Bdrcidre, thojighthe 4$p is. gratified by their ideal beauty 
Among a series of §tes. slit^ we observed "A 

Chamois i Hunter/' full of chai?a0t^ alid ^executed in a very good 

- style. . sif. - ■, : -\.-,""-V' ""; ;•■'"'. 

The Genetese eihibitioii has this "year created considerable 
interest, both in and otit of Bwltkerlandj and its effect in pro- 
moting and enCouragifig the study of the Jne arts cannot fail to be 
proportionately felt. BwiSs ai'tfsts need not leave their own 
country in search of the pktureJ^Ue; on the shores of their own 
lakes, in the valleys which relotffid with the roar of the torrent, 
and in the passes of their "ffleUntains, they will always find both 
suDJedts and inspiration, ' 



A POKTRAIT, BY LEONARDO DA VlNCL 



This magnificent portrait hangs in the gallery appropriated to the 
works of the Italian masters in that unrivalled collection, the 
Louvre at Paris. Its beauty as a work of art is not seen at the 
first glance; it is a picture which requires to be surveyed with 
attention. It is not by the grandeur of the Outlines, nor by the 
beauty of the* colouring, nor by the elegance of the costume, that 
this head fixes the attention of the spectator. It is by the 
expression of deep thought which is read in those delicate features, 
and which Leonardo da Vinci, the greatest of the predecessors of 
Raffaelle, was the first to excel in representing. 

It is .uncertain whether this portrait is that of Charles VIII. or 
of his successor, Louis XII. The artist did not take "up - his 
residence in France, at the invitation of Francis I., until 1515, 
and only survived the change of abode five years, during which he 
suffered almost continually from ill health. Both the monarchs, 



whom it has been supposed this portrait may represent, visited 
Italy, but in the character of hostile invaders. Charles VIII. was 
at Florence, where Leonardo da Vinci then resided, in 1494, and 
at which period the artist may have painted his portrait. Charles 
died in 1498, and though' his successor invaded Italy, iri order to' 
carry out his ambitious designs on the kingdom of Naples, it does' 
not appear that he ever resided at Florence. Moreover, he was 
held in execration by' the Italians, on account of the calamities 
which he brought upon their country, the'horrors of the storming" 
of Brescia, the cruel execution of Count Avogadro and his two sons 
for their patriotic resistance to the invader, and other atrocities. 
For all these reasons, it is much more probable that the portrait is 
that of Charles VIII. than of his cruel and ambitious successor. 

Leonardo da Vinci may be regarded as the first 'painter who 
attempted to reconcile minute and elaborate finish with grandeur 
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of idea and dignity of form. In the expression of character, and 
the just delineation of the affections and emotions, he surpassed 
every painter who had preceded him ; and it detracts nothing from 
his merit to acknowledge, that he was excelled in this sublime 
department of art by Raffaelle, who rose into celebrity as Leonardo 
disappeared from the stage which he had trod so worthily. 

Fuseli thus sums up the character of Jjeonardo as a painter :^r 
li The universality of Leonardo da Vinci is become proverbial; but 
though possessed of every element, he rather gave glimpses than a 
standard of form ; though full of energy, he had not powers 
effectually to court the various graces he pursued. His line was 



strength of his execution lay in the delineation ot male heads; 
those of his females owe nearly all their charms to chiaroscuro, of 
which he is the supposed inventor; they are seldom more dis- 
criminated than the children they fondle ; they are sisters of one 
family." Some of the best works of this master were executed 
during his second residence in Florence, which was probably the 
period when he painted the portrait we have engraved. His 
execution is elaborate and careful ; and he left many of his works 
in what he considered an unfinished state, though others could see 
no defect in them. In subjects which he undertook to complete, 
he not only imitated the brightness of the eyes, the roots of the 




PORTRAIT BY LEONARDO DA VINCI J SUPPOSED TO BE OF CHARLES VIII. OR LOUIS XII. 



free from meagreness, and his forms presented volume ; but he 
appears not to have ever been much acquainted, or to have sedulously 
sought much acquaintance, with the antique. Character was his 
favourite study ; and character he has often raised from an 
individual to a species, and as often depressed to caricature. The 



hair, the pores of the skin, and even the beating of the arteries, 
but portrayed each separate garment and every accessory with the 
same minuteness. At the same time he led the way to a more 
enlarged and dignified style, and smoothed the path, so to speak, 
for the appearance of Raffaelle. 
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